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tastes. But unpoetical natures are precisely those which
require poetic cultivation; and this cultivation Words-
worth is much more fitted to give than poets who are
intrinsically far more poets than he/' From Wordsworth
Mill went on to Shelley, and, struggling as he was against
a nature essentially logical, he was able to appreciate a
nature which was so diametrically opposed to his own.
Indeed, in his Thoughts on Poetry^ he even exaggerates
the importance of the emotional element as entering more
exclusively into the character of the true poet than the
intellectual. The highest form of poetry appeared to him
to be the lyrical, where the musing of the poet is not so
much heard as overheard. He draws a distinction between
the poet of culture, like Wordsworth, and the poet of
emotion, like Shelley; and, carried to the farthest point
by the reaction against his previous forms of thought,
he estimates Shelley as much the finer poet of the two.
" The state of [poetic] feeling may be either of soul or
of sense, or oftener (might we not say invariably ?) of
both; for the poetic temperament is usually, perhaps
always, accompanied by exquisite senses* Whatever of
sensation enters into the feeling must not be local or
consciously organic \ it Is a condition of the whole frame,
not of a part only. States of feeling, whether sensuous
or spiritual, which thus possess the whole being, are the
fountains of that which we have called the poetry of
poets."* Poetry is found to emanate from a mental and
physical constitution, peculiar, not in the kind, but in
the degree of its susceptibility; a constitution which
makes its possessor capable of greater happiness than
mankind in general, and also of greater unhappinessj
* Dissertations and Discussions^ vol i, p. 87. regard to those secondary principle*se with Mill There can bo no doubt how the
